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crystallised into oratory. The treatises of Cicero, of
Seneca, of Quintilian, on the education of the orator,
are disquisitions on the training of the perfect man.

Roman education in its two aspects has profoundly
affected two of the greatest nations of the modern world,
the English and the French. The purest type of the
English Whig, fond of freedom, but fonder of his order,
inspired with a traditional respect for learning and learned
men, educated at a public school and a university, writing
Latin verses in his leisure hours, reflecting with subjective
intensity on the bearing in success and failure which best
becomes a public man, resembles no body of men so
closely as Cicero and his correspondents ; while France,
so long the home of the imperial schools of rhetoric, when
they had perished elsewhere, has steeped her language
in the later Roman eloquence. The Greek and Roman
ideals are the complement of each other. On the one
side, man beautiful, active, clever, receptive, emotional;
quick to feel and to show his feeling, to argue, to refine;
greedy of the pleasures of the world, if a little neglectful
of its^dutifii; fearing restraint as an unjust stinting of the
bounty of nature ; inquiring into every secret; strongly
attached to the things of this life, but elevated by an
unabated striving after the highest ideal; setting no value
but on faultless abstractions, and seeing reality only in
heaven, on earth mere shadows, phantoms, and copies
of the unseen. On the other side, man practical, ener-
getic, eloquent, tinged but not imbued with philosophy ;
trained to spare neither himself nor others ; reading and
thinking only with an apology ; best engaged in defending
a political principle, in maintaining with gravity and
solemnity the conservation of ancient freedom, in leading
armies through unexplored deserts, establishing roads,
fortresses, settlements, as the results of conquest, or in
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